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SALT  II  and  the  Runaway  Arms  Race 


The  SALT  II  Treaty  poses  an  excruciating 
dilemma  for  FCNL.  How  should  nonviolent 
principles  be  applied  in  a  world  in  which 
security  is  sought  primarily  through  military 
technology  and  leaders  seem  bent  on  policies 
leading  to  a  fiery  holocaust?  What  should  we 


say  about  SALT  II,  a  minimal  agreement 
negotiated  by  some  of  the  world's  most 
suspicious  and  reluctant  protagonists  —  the 
military  and  political  leadership  of  the  two 
superpowers? 

Should  we  decide  on  the  basis  of  the 
completely  inadequate  weapons  ceilings  in 
the  Treaty?  Or  should  we  concentrate  on  the 
political  and  psychological  aspects? 

Politically,  SALT  II  ratification  could  open 
the  way  for  significant  weapons  reduction  in 
SALT  III  and  encourage  progress  on  related 
negotiations. 

Psychologically,  SALT  II  ratification  would 
affirm  a  national  consensus  that  more  real 
national  security  can  be  found  in  mutual  at¬ 
tempts  to  reverse  the  arms  race  than  in 
an  uncontrolled  race  to  devise  and  build 
ever  more  dangerous  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

SALT  II  acutely  poses  the  issue  of  how  far 
one  must  compromise  to  take  an  incremental 
step  and  whether  the  step  once  taken  is 
forward  or  backward.  As  a  lightning  flash 
illumines  the  landscape  for  a  moment,  SALT 
II  demonstrates  the  desperate  straits  in  which 


the  world  and  well-intentioned  arms  con¬ 
trollers  find  themselves.  Their  six-year  effort 
ratifies  the  upward  thrust  of  the  arms  race, 
while  only  promising  future  reductions. 

In  this  situation,  there  is  tremendous  need 
for  large  groups  of  citizens  to  support  pxjlicies 
which  go  much  farther  than  SALT  II  and 
which  are  not  yet  politically  feasible.  Over 
(Continued  on  p.  2) 

SALT  II  results  from  six  years  of  closed- 
door  negotiations  between  high  U.S.  and 
Soviet  military  and  political  officials.  The 
Senate  forum  provides  the  first  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  public  to  express  its  informed 
views. 

The  delicate  task  is  to  support  the 
process  of  negotiations  between  these 
two  protagonists,  while  strongly  criticizing 
the  product,  which  does  almost  nothing 
to  reverse  the  arms  race. 

FCNL  supports  final  ratification  of  SALT 
II  after  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  direct 
U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiators  to  revise 
launcher  and  warhead  ceilings  downward 
either  in  the  SALT  II  or  the  SALT  HIT reaty. 


BELOW  THE  SUMMIT 


SALT  I!  WILL: 

•  Continue  the  U.S.-Soviet  dialogue  on  ways  to  reverse  the 
strategic  arms  race. 

•  Affirm  that  each  nation  can  achieve  more  security  through 
attempts  to  reverse  the  arms  race  than  through  an  uncontrolled  race. 

•  Prepare  for  SALT  III,  where  substantial  reductions  could  begin. 

•  Pave  the  way  for  consideration  of  closely  interrelated  issues  like 
a  comprehensive  test  ban,  negotiations  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  (MBFR)  in  Europe,  reductions  in  conventional  arms 
and  arms  sales,  and  withdrawal  from  foreign  bases. 

•  Put  a  limit  on  the  number  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBM's),  submarines,  and  bombers  with  interconti¬ 
nental  range,  with  sublimits  on  particular  typies.  (See  chart,  p.  7.) 

•  For  the  first  time,  limit  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  on  such 
launchers.  (The  U.S.  initiated,  and  SALT  I  failed  to  head  off,  a  "MIRV" 
race,  to  put  on  each  missile  multiple  warheads,  each  of  which  can  be 
directed  to  a  separate  target  —  "MIRV"  is  "Multiple  Independently 
Targetable  Reentry  Vehicle."  SALT  ll's  incredibly  high  ceilings  mean 
the  U.S.  could  build  some  2,500  more  warheads;  the  U.S.S.R.,  which 


is  catching  up,  could  build  5,000  more.  See  chart,  p.  5.) 

•  Permit  each  side  to  develop  one  new  ICBM  launching  system. 

•  Provide  ways  for  each  side  to  monitor  the  agreement  without 
ground  stations  in  the  other's  country. 

•  Continue  the  U.S. -Soviet  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
which  resolves  SALT  ambiguities  and  disagreements. 

SALT  II  WON'T: 

•  Deal  with  shorter  range,  "smaller"  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
(The  U.S.  has  more  than  20,000  —  about  7,000  in  Europe  —  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  perhaps  15,000,  according  to  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information.) 

•  Stop  the  conventional,  non-nuclear  arms  race. 

•  Reduce  military  spending. 

•  Stop  military  research  and  development. 

•  Change  the  Administration's  move  toward  preparing  to  fight 
"limited"  nuclear  wars. 

•  Stop  nuclear  weapons  production  or  underground  testing. 
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SALT  (Cont.  from  p.  1) 

tfme,  a  radical  peace  witness  coupled  with  a 
true  nonviolent  spirit  can  help  move  the 
whole  political  context  toward  a  more 
peaceful  policy.  The  ability  of  FCNL  and 
related  groups  to  translate  their  frontier  ideas 
into  national  policy  in  a  reluctant  Congress 
and  Executive  Branch  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  numbers  and  persuasiveness 
of  the  general  public  who  agree. 

We  recognize  that  sincere  and  con¬ 
scientious  people  can  disagree  about 
whether  this  Treaty  should  be  rejected 
because  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  We 
also  share  many  of  the  reservations  of 
those  who  oppose  the  Treaty  on  this 
basis.  But,  ultimately,  we  believe  it  is 
essential  to  support  final  Senate  approval 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

We  do  not  urge  a  vote  for  SALT  II 
because  it  significantly  reduces  arms  — 
it  doesn't.  True,  it  requires  destruction  of 
104  Soviet  launchers  by  Dec.  31, 1981, 
and  150  more  Soviet  missiles  and 
bombers  plus  33  stored  U.S.  bombers 
by  Jan.  1,  1985.  Each  of  these  could 
obliterate  a  U.S.  or  Soviet  city  with  its 
nuclear  bombs.  True,  each  side  would 
undoubtedly  build  more  missiles  and 


Billy  Graham  on  Peace 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  want 
peace.  The  people  of  China  want  peace.  The 
people  of  the  ^viet  Union  want  peace.  Why 
can't  we  have  peace?. . .  We  don't  realize  the 
proliferation  of  these  weapons  and  the  arms 
race  of  $400  billion  that  we're  spending  on 
arms  in  the  world  —  insanity,  madness!. . .  I 
think  there's  a  vast  change  taking  place  in 
[the  evangelical]  community.  I  don't  think 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  potential  horror 
of  what  a  nuclear  war  with  present  weapons 
could  do  to  the  human  race.  And  I  think  that 
they're  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a 
responsibility  to  speak  out. . . .  I've  come  to 
the  conviction,  and  this  has  been  a  rather  late 
conviction  of  mine,  I  didn't  really  give  it  the 
thought  that  I  should  have  given  it  in  my 
earlier  years.  But  I've  come  to  the  conviction 
that  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. ...  I'm  in 
favor  of  [multilateral]  disarmament  and  I'm 
in  favor  of  trust.  I'm  in  favor  of  having  agree¬ 
ments  not  only  to  reduce  but  to  eliminate. 
Why  should  any  nation  have  atomic  bombs? 
As  I  look  back.  I'm  sure  many  people  will 
disagree  with  me  on  this,  but  as  I  look  back,  I 
think  Mr.  Truman  made  a  mistake  in  dropping 
that  first  atomic  bomb.  I  wish  we  had  never 
developed  it." 

—  Rev.  Billy  Graham  over  CBS  News  with 
Walter  Cronkite,  3129179 


bombs  without  SALT  II  than  with  it.  fSee 
chart,  p.  5.)  But  SALT  ll's  quantitative 
ceilings,  especially  on  warheads,  are 
unbelievably  high.  If  arms  cuts  were  the 
basis  for  judging  this  Treaty,  it  should  be 
rejected. 

But  we  urge  a  vote  for  SALT  II  because 
SALT  II  is  basically  a  political  statement. 

It  affirms  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  chooses  accommodation  over  unre¬ 
lieved  hostility. 

SALT  II  also  clearly  endorses  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  arms  reductions  as  better  ways 
to  achieve  peace  and  national  security 
than  unending  arms  competition. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  ratify  SALT  II,  it 
seems  probable  that: 

—  U.S.  and  Soviet  military  spending 
will  rise  even  more  rapidly  than  now 
planned. 

—  Each  side  will  redouble  efforts  to 
achieve  illusory  superiority  by  develop¬ 
ing  even  more  dangerous  and  provoca¬ 
tive  weaponry.  Trends  toward  "limited" 
nuclear  wars,  massive  civil  defense  pro¬ 
grams,  and  a  garrison  state  mentality 
will  increase. 

—  Efforts  to  negotiate  SALT  III  reduc¬ 
tions  will  be  blighted,  as  will  negotia¬ 
tions  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban, 
mutual  reduction  of  forces  in  Europe, 
and  arms  sales  limits. 

—  Hard  line  advocates  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
will  be  strengthened  in  the  struggle  for 
leadership  in  a  post-Brezhnev  period. 
Their  ascendancy  would  strengthen 
U.S.  hawkish  elements. 

—  Proponents  of  unilateral,  reciprocal 
initiatives  will  be  brushed  off  with  the 
argument  that  such  proposals  are  politi¬ 
cally  unthinkable,  if  the  Senate  cannot 
accept  even  a  limited  SALT  II  Treaty. 

—  "Near  nuclear"  powers  may  decide 
to  develop  their  own  nuclear  weapons, 
thus  hastening  further  proliferation  and 
danger. 

The  final  vote  on  SALT  II  may  not  be 
as  significant  as  the  policy  directions 
set  during  the  course  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  and  among  the  general  public. 

Military  |X)licy  is  an  arcane  subject.  This  de¬ 
bate  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
quaint  your  friends  and  neighbors  with  the 
extremely  dangerous  nature  of  the  arms  race 
and  the  peril  of  all  people  because  of  the 
|X)licies  being  pursued  by  the  world's  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  leaders. 


Military  proponents  will  be  using  the  de¬ 
bate  to  force  Pres.  Carter  into  an  absolutely 
binding  commitment  to  build  the  M-X  mis-  I 
sile,  to  view  SALT  ll's  limits  as  goals  rather  I 
than  ceilings,  to  impose  impossible  verifica-  * 
tion  standards,  and  to  increase  military 
spending. 

Peace  proponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  use  the  debate  and  amendment  pro¬ 
cess  for  public  education  on  the  dynamics  I 
and  dangers  of  the  arms  race.  We  should  use  I 
this  period  to  build  an  informed  public  opin-  \ 
ion  which  rejects  national  security  built  on 
arms  and  which  calls  for  much  more  rapid  ^ 
and  far-reaching  steps  toward  worldwide 
disarmament. 

5 

The  opportunity  to  raise  these  issues  | 
during  the  SALT  debate  in  letters  to  Senators 
and  editors  of  newspapers,  by  participation 
in  media  "talk  shows"  and  public  meetings, 
and  in  private  conversations  is  too  important 
to  ignore. 

We  believe  it  is  also  crucial  to  support 
Senators  who  offer  reservations  and  under¬ 
standings  which  will  pave  the  way  for  rapid 
progress  toward  reversing  the  arms  race.  We 
intend  to  keep  FCNL  Action  Alert  readers 
informed  of  such  efforts.  (Write  us  if  you  are 
not  now  on  this  list.) 


Sen.  Jackson  on  SALT  II 

". . .  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
the  SALT  agreement  of  1972  did  not,  as  its 
proponents  hoped,  moderate  the  growth  of 
Soviet  strategic  forces.  In  fact,  Soviet  spend¬ 
ing  on  strategic  forces  actually  increased 
after  the  1 972  agreement.  ...  In  conven¬ 
tional  weapons,  the  situation  is  also  serious. 

. . .  And  all  of  this  is  taking  place  in  a  misty 
atmosphere  of  amiability  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship  under  a  policy  of  detente.  This  is  ap¬ 
peasement. 

"The  new  SALT  treaty,  like  the  last  one, 
will  permit  the  Soviets  to  continue  unabated 
their  massive  buildup  of  strategic  forces. . . . 
To  enter  into  a  treaty  that  favors  the  Soviets, 
as  this  one  does,  on  the  ground  that  we  will 
be  in  a  worse  p)osition  without  it  is,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  appeasement  in  its  purest  form.... 
Against  overwhelming  evidence  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  Soviet  strategic  and  conventional  mil¬ 
itary  buildup,  there  has  been  a  flow  of  official 
Administration  explanations,  extenuations, 
excuses.  It  is  all  ominously  reminiscent  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  1930's  when  one  govern¬ 
ment  pronouncement  after  another  was 
issued  to  assure  the  British  public  that  Hitler's 
Germany  would  never  achieve  military 
equality  —  let  alone  superiority."  —  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  WA  to  Coalition  for  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Majority,  6/ 12/79 
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Nuclear  War  —  ^'Unimaginable  Destruction" 
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'estimate  by  US  National  Security  Council 


From  Defense  Monitor,  Vol.  8,  No.  2,  Feb.  1 979,  Center  for  Defense  Information,  Washington,  DC 


ARMAGEDDON^ 

Hiroshima  bomb  1 3  Kilotons  (KT) 

Smallest  U.S.  strategic 

40  KT 

warhead  (Poseidon  submarine 

carries  16  Poseidon  missiles 

with  ten  to  fourteen 

40-KT  warheads) 

Minuteman  III  (each  missile 

200  KT 

carries  three  200-KT  MIRV's) 

M-X  missile  (each  M-X  will 

335  KT 

carry  ten  335-KT  MIRV's) 

Soviet  "SSI  9"  (each  missile 

1,000  KT 

carries  six  1,000-KT  MIRV's) 

(1  Megaton) 

U.S.  Titan  II 

1 0,000  KT 

Soviet  "SS9" 

20,000  KT 

Blast  Effects  of  a  1  -Megaton  Explosion 
8,000  Feet  above  the  Earth's  Surface 

(Does  not  include  related  fire,  fallout,  environmental  damage) 


The  second  paragraph  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
states  that  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  enter  into  the 
agreement  "conscious  that  nuclear  war 
would  have  devastating  consequences  for  all 
mankind."  Nuclear  weapons  are  a  prime 
example  of  the  fallacy  that  security  can  be 
obtained  through  arms.  No  country  can  win 
a  nuclear  war  but  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  can  lose. 

There  have  been  several  recent  studies  of 
the  effects  of  nuclear  war.  All  concede  that 
the  full  effects  of  nuclear  war  cannot  be 
predicted.  Military  calculations  of  damage 
and  casualties  are  admittedly  very  conserva¬ 
tive.  They  generally  consider  only  short-term 
effects  and  even  then  ignore  damage  caused 
by  fires  ignited  by  thermal  radiation.  Long¬ 
term  economic,  social,  psychological,  and 
environmental  effects  are  too  uncertain  to  be 
quantified  in  military  strategy. 


Distance  from  Blast 

_ (miles) _ 


Typical  Blast  Effects 


.8  Reinforced  concrete  structures  are  leveled. 


Yet,  even  military  estimates  of  the  damage 
that  would  ensue  from  a  major  nuclear  ex¬ 
change  reveal  a  level  of  carnage  unprece¬ 
dented  in  human  history. 


3.0  Most  factories  and  commercial  buildings  are  collapsed.  Small 

wood-frame  and  brick  residences  destroyed  and  distributed 
as  debris. 

4.4  Lightly  constructed  commercial  buildings  and  typical 

residences  are  destroyed;  heavier  construction  is 
severely  damaged. 

5.9  Walls  of  typical  steel-frame  buildings  are  blown  away; 

severe  damage  to  residences.  Winds  sufficient  to  kill 
people  in  the  open. 

1 1 .6  Damage  to  structures;  people  endangered  by  flying  glass 

and  debris. 

Source;  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  U.S.  Congress 


The  U.S.  National  Security  Council  esti¬ 
mates  that  a  major  nuclear  war  would  result 
in  a  minimum  of  1 40  million  American  deaths 
and  1 1 3  million  Soviet  deaths. 

The  smallest  strategic  nuclear  warhead  in 
the  U.S.  arsenal,  on  the  Poseidon  submarine, 
is  three  times  more  powerful  than  the  bombs 
that  destroyed  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

The  M-X  missile,  with  its  potential  to 
knock  out  Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos,  is  a 
step  toward  a  "nuclear  war  fighting"  men¬ 
tality.  It  should  be  abundantly  clear  that 
"nuclear  war  fighting"  is  suicidal. 


.  .Just  one  of  our  relatively  invulnerable  Poseidon  submarines  — comprising  less 
than  two  percent  of  our  total  nuclear  force. . .  —  carries  enough  warheads  to  destroy 
every  large  and  medium-sized  city  in  the  Soviet  Union."  —  Pres.  Carter,  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  1123179 

"The  survivors  would  envy  the  dead."  — Nikita  Khrushchev,  1962 
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—LET'S  GO  BACK  TO  FUNDAMENTALS— 

How  did  the  American  public  and  the  U.S.  Senate  get  in  this  fix  — where 
the  choice  is  between  accepting  a  highly  inadequate  Treaty  or  suffering 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  rejecting  it? 


1 .  This  Treaty  shows  the  current  power 
of  the  military  establishments  and  their 
supporters  in  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  so¬ 
cieties^  which  coalesce  and  personify  the 
fear  of  outsiders  and  the  suspicions  generated 
by  34  years  of  cold  war.  The  military  estab¬ 
lishments  in  both  countries  have  exercised 
veto  power  over  any  provisions  which 
would  significantly  affect  their  power  base. 
SALT  II  authorizes  their  “moderate"  pro¬ 
grams.  If  it  is  rejected,  they  will  bring  forth 
even  more  expensive,  dangerous,  and  num¬ 
erous  weapons  systems. 

Soon  after  Carter  came  to  office  in  January 
1 977  announcing  a  “zero  nuclear  weapons" 
goal,  he  attempted  to  devise  a  SALT  II  alter¬ 
native  that  would  have  made  significant  cuts 
in  Soviet  and  U.S.  nuclear  weaponry.  But  the 
pro|X)sal  fashioned  for  him  by  U.S.  experts  so 
blatantly  favored  U.S.  interests  that  Soviet 
leaders  easily  rejected  it  out  of  hand  when  it 
was  taken  to  Moscow  in  March  1 977.  There¬ 
after,  negotiators  returned  to  refining  the 
minimal  goals  previously  sought  by  Nixon, 
Ford,  and  Brezhnev. 

2.  We  now  have  an  arms  race  by  nego¬ 
tiation.  While  talks  go  on,  the  arms  race 
escalates  through  research,  development,  and 
deployment  of  ever  more  dangerous  weap¬ 
ons.  In  the  six-year  interim  between  SALT  I 
and  SALT  II,  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  expanded  their  arsenals  tremendously. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  public  who 
urge  reductions  in  existing  weapons  or  troop 
levels  or  restraint  in  deploying  new  systems 
are  told,  “We're  negotiating  on  that;  don't 
rock  the  boat,"  “We  need  that  as  a  bargaining 
chip,"  “If  we  make  these  reductions  we'll 
lose  our  leverage."  Currently,  unilateral 
action  which  accelerates  the  arms  race  is 
acceptable.  Unilateral  action  to  try  to  reverse 
the  arms  race  is  not. 

3.  U.S.  initiatives  are  needed  to  sup¬ 
plement  SALT.  The  SALT  II  debate  provides 
a  forum  to  debate  the  process  by  which  arms 
are  in  fact  reduced.  To  date,  agreements 
have  been  reached  in  peripheral  or  prevent¬ 
ative  areas  —  Antarctica,  underground  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  testing,  hot  lines,  no  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  seabed  or  in  outer  space, 
nonproliferation,  and  anti-ballistic  missiles, 
for  example.  But  there  has  been  no  progress 
in  those  areas  deemed  vital  by  the  military  — 
for  example,  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear 
weapxjns,  conventional  weapKjnry,  and 


European  force  levels.  In  Europe,  negotia¬ 
tions  on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc¬ 
tions  (MBFR)  have  continued  nearly  six  years 
and  have  not  yet  removed  one  soldier  or 
weajxjn.  Indeed,  the  European  negotiations 
were  begun  when  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  was 
gaining  Senate  votes  for  a  unilateral  U.S.  cut¬ 
back  of  troops  in  Europe  and  were  used  to 
dampen  his  efforts. 

The  current  pattern  must  be  broken.  Now, 
each  side  builds  new,  more  sophisticated 
overkill  capacity  in  an  insane  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  “essential  equivalence"  with  the  other. 
Instead,  each  side  should  refrain  from  build¬ 
ing  during  negotiations.  Suspensions  of 


nuclear  weapons  tests  at  various  times  by 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  while 
negotiating  a  test  ban  helped  move  those 
difficult  negotiations  forward. 

Today  a  U.S.  policy  of  restraint,  refraining 
from  M-X  testing  and  development  and  from 
production  of  more  nuclear  warheads,  while 
calling  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  respond,  could 
build  strong  pressure  for  an  earlier  conclusion 
of  a  SALT  III  Treaty,  containing  truly  signifi¬ 
cant  reductions. 

4.  There  is  no  clear  vision  of  an  alter¬ 
native  international  security  system. 

National  security  is  sought  through  unilateral 
decisions  to  build  mighty  military  machines 
which  provide  only  the  illusion  of  security 
and  protection.  Because  no  alternative  inter¬ 
national  security  system  is  even  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  there  is  reluctance  to  abandon  the  status 
quo,  no  matter  how  dangerous  it  may  be. 

The  alternative  of  building  international 
security  through  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  (GCD)  and  effective  means  to 


settle  international  disputes  is  seldom  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  goal  was,  however,  spelled  out 
in  a  joint  1961  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  statement 
which  was  affirmed  at  the  United  Nations  by 
other  countries  that  same  year.  The  goal  of 
GCD  is  reaffirmed  in  the  preamble  to  SALT  II, 
as  it  was  17  times  in  the  June  1978  final 
document  of  the  UN  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament. 

But  since  1 962,  U.S.  commitment  to  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament  has  steadily 
eroded.  The  Johnson  Administration  aban¬ 
doned  the  goal  in  its  internal  policy  decisions. 
The  Nixon  Administration  officially  and  pub¬ 
licly  substituted  the  concept  of  “arms  con¬ 
trol."  This  now  means  controlling  the  rate  of 
upward  spiral  in  the  arms  race  rather  than 
reducing  arms. 

The  vision  of  a  disarmed  world  at  peace, 
with  military  considerations  subordinated  to 
human  needs  and  with  institutions  available 
to  settle  disputes  without  resort  to  arms, 
should  be  a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Such  a  vision  can  galvanize  public  action 
and  provide  hope  where  there  is  currently 
near-despair. 

The  development  of  effective  international 
dispute-settlement  procedures  is  absolutely 
crucial  to  making  progress  toward  this  goal. 
There  are  embryonic  steps  which  can  be 
identified  in  SALT'S  Standing  Consultative 
Commission,  in  the  panels  established  under 
the  recently  negotiated  Codes  of  Conduct 
for  international  trade,  and  in  options  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  draft  Law  of  the  Sea  T reaty. 

5.  Myths  and  intangible  factors  are 
more  likely  to  determine  SALT  ll's  fate 
than  the  flood  of  technical  arguments 
that  will  be  brought  to  bear.  Take  four: 

(a)  “More  arms  bring  more  security”  is 
the  assumption  of  many  Treaty  opponents. 
Pearl  Harbor  and  World  War  II  show  that 
war  can  be  forestalled  if  the  U.S.  is  only 
strong  enough,  they  argue.  Sen.  Jackson  WA, 
for  instance,  in  a  major  speech,  recalls 
“appeasement"  and  Neville  Chamberlain. 

This  simplistic  view  of  the  causes  of  World 
War  II  is  shared  by  many  Americans  who 
forget  the  vindictive  Versailles  Treaty,  Amer¬ 
ica's  absence  from  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Japanese  Exclusion  Act  of  1924,  the  Great 
Depression,  and  many  more  causal  events. 

They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  trillions  of 
dollars  spent  for  arms  by  nations  since  World 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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War  II  have  bought  vulnerability,  insecurity, 
and  danger,  rather  than  the  reverse. 

And  they  forget  the  causes  of  World  War  I, 
of  which  World  War  II  was  in  many  ways  a 
continuation.  These  were  summarized  by 
Oron  J.  Hale  in  The  Great  Illusion  (1971): 

The  great  danger  to  peace  lay  in  the 
progressive  escalation  of  armaments 
in  the  effort  to  achieve  a  sense  of 
national  security.  But  what  produced  a 
sense  of  security  in  one  state  engen¬ 
dered  fear  in  the  neighboring  state, 
which  in  turn  increased  its  military 
forces.  Thus  armaments  instead  of 
giving  security  often  bred  further  in¬ 
security. 

Hale  also  notes,  .  .The  decisive  cause  of 
the  failure  to  preserve  peace  in  1914  was  the 
subordinating  of  the  political  establishment 
to  the  military  leadership.” 

(b)  Military  aggression  is  the  chief  threat 
to  national  security.  But  a  sober  look  at  the 
dangers  confronting  the  U.S.  and  the  world 
would  disclose  threats  which  are  more  real 
and  more  likely  —  and  which  require  joint 
cooperative  action  by  many  nations  to  re¬ 
solve.  These  threats  include  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war,  widespread  hunger,  pollution 
of  the  environment,  endemic  poverty,  over¬ 
population,  resource  depletion,  and  the 
apparent  inability  of  the  world's  leaders  to 
deal  effectively  with  economic,  social,  and 
political  problems. 

(c)  In  a  "mirror  image  situation,”  each 
side  exalts  its  own  good  works  and  trust¬ 
worthiness  while  magnifying  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  other  side.  Since  this  is  a  distortion 
of  reality,  fear  and  suspicion  grow. 

In  fact,  the  ideals  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  quite  similar,  if  one  examines 
basic  documents  such  as  the  constitutions  of 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  terms  of  peace, 
justice,  and  human  rights.  And  if  one  exam¬ 
ines  the  actions  of  each  side,  one  discovers 
certain  similarities  in  policy  in  the  arms  race, 
in  geographical  areas  like  Southeast  Asia,  in 
relations  with  developing  countries.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  like  to  judge  themselves  by 
their  ideals  rather  than  by  their  actions. 

Problems  arise,  however,  when  nations 
and  individuals  judge  themselves  by  their 
ideals  and  others  by  their  actions.  That  is  the 
situation  today.  Both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
are  fearful  of  each  other's  military  power  and 
with  good  reason.  But  each  justifies  its  own 
military  buildup  because  it  believes  its 
motives  are  pure  and  its  arms  will  be  used 
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only  for  defense,  while  the  actions  of  the 
other  side  demonstrate  that  its  buildup  should 
be  viewed  with  deep  suspicion. 

(d)  People  refuse  to  face  the  probability  of 
catastrophic  nuclear  war.  A  colloquium  at 
the  New  York  Psychoanalytic  Institute  found 
an  intense  unconscious  fear  of  nuclear  war. 
People  develop  all  sorts  of  ways  to  avoid 
confronting  this  uncomfortable  reality.  They 
deny  it.  They  avoid  it.  They  dissociate  them¬ 
selves  from  it.  They  look  to  "infallible" 
leaders  to  understand  and  solve  this  problem. 
This  study  also  reported  that  small  group 
discussions  seem  to  help  people  face  reality 


best.  They  enable  people  to  bring  their 
doubts  and  fears  into  the  open  and  discuss 
what  steps  to  take  to  help  reduce  the  danger 
confronting  them  and  their  families. 

If  the  SALT  II  debate  forces  people  to  face 
our  current  danger  and  take  realistic  step)s  to 
avoid  it,  major  progress  can  be  made. 


For  SALT  II  official  text  and  background 
material,  ask  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
Dept,  of  State,  Washington,  DC  20520,  for 
"SALT  II  Agreement,  Selected  Docu¬ 
ments,  No.  1 2A." 
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SALT  II,  M-X,  AND  “LIMITED"  NUCLEAR  WAR 


The  M-X  missile  controversy  demonstrates 
the  insanity  of  the  arms  race  and  the  failure  of 
SALT  II  to  blunt  its  cutting  edge. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  have 
developed  three  different  ways  to  destroy 
each  other  (the  “Triad”).  Each  can  deliver 
tremendously  destructive  nuclear  warheads 
to  the  other's  cities,  factories,  and  military 
installations  via  land-based  intercontinental 
missiles  (ICBM's),  submarine-launched  mis¬ 
siles  (SLBM's),  and  planes  carrying  bombs  or 
cruise  missiles  (ASBM's). 

New  advances  in  Soviet  and  U.S.  tech¬ 
nology  have  made  it  increasingly  possible  to 
destroy  current  fixed-site,  land-based 
ICBM's  (which  carry  70%  of  Soviet  strategic 
power  but  only  30%  of  U.S.  strategic  power). 
The  Pentagon  estimates  that  by  the  mid- 
1980's  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
stroy  more  than  90%  of  the  U.S.  land-based 
forces  of  1 ,000  Minutemen  and  54  Titan  mis¬ 
siles.  Faced  with  this  projection,  the  U.S. 
could  phase  out  land-based  missiles  and  rely 
on  submarines  and  bombers,  as  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  American  Scientists  proposed  as  early 
as  1974.  Instead  the  U.S.  military  has  opted 
for  the  highly  expensive  and  dangerous 
course  of  maintaining  the  T riad. 

M-X:  SUBWAYS  FOR  MISSILES 


wipe  out  U.S.  land-based  missiles,  when  the 
U.S.  has  immense  destructive  power  on  its 
submarines  and  bombers  ready  to  devastate 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A  ''SMALL"  NUCLEAR  WAR 

The  M-X  game  plan,  pitting  U.S.  and 
Soviet  land-based  missiles  against  each  oth¬ 
er,  also  requires  us  to  accept  the  concept  of 
“limited"  nuclear  war  and  huge  civil  defense 
programs.  Military  strategists  postulate  a  gen¬ 
tlemanly  “exchange"  of  nuclear  weapons 
aimed  at  the  other  side's  missile  forces,  rather 
than  at  population  centers.  This  could,  in¬ 
cidentally,  wipe  out  up  to  20  million  people, 
near  missiles  sites  and  downwind,  in  the  U.S. 
in  the  first  30  days  following  the  exchange, 
with  roughly  similar  casualties  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  according  to  a  June  1979  study  by 
Congress'  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

But  the  hope  would  be  that  the  exchange 
could  be  limited  to  this  unimaginable  cata¬ 
strophe.  Already,  U.S.  strategists  are  moving 
to  accept  this  “limited"  nuclear  war  concept, 
as  evidenced  by  Defense  Secy.  Harold 
Brown's  Annual  Report  to  Congress  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1979. 

The  theory  is  doubly  dangerous  because  it 
fosters  acceptance  of  nuclear  war  and  be¬ 


cause  it  puts  the  arms  race  on  a  hair  trigger  by 
motivating  each  side  to  launch  a  pre-emptive 
attack  to  catch  the  other's  missiles  in  their 
silos  before  they  are  fired. 

SALT  AND  M-X 

What  does  SALT  II  provide?  It  would  per¬ 
mit  each  side  to  develop  one  new  ICBM.  The 
U.S.  plans  the  M-X;  the  Soviets  have  four 
under  development  and  would  have  to  cut 
back  to  one.  But  the  Protocol  says  no  mobile 
ICBM  can  be  tested  or  deployed  through 
1981.  (No  M-X  test  is  planned  before  then 
anyway.)  Thus,  SALT  II  would  permit  but  not 
require  M-X  development. 

Pres.  Carter  took  a  major,  adverse  step 
when  it  was  announced  June  7  that  research 
and  development  will  proceed  on  a  mobile, 
land-based  M-X.  The  decision  was  widely 
interpreted  as  a  device  to  win  SALT  votes  of 
undecided  pro-military  Senators.  But  Sen. 
Adlai  Stevenson  IL  said  on  June  13  that  Car¬ 
ter's  M-X  decision  had  forced  him  to  re¬ 
examine  his  SALT  II  support.  Some  point  out 
that  Carter's  decision  involves  only  research 
and  development,  not  testing  or  deployment. 
The  SALT  II  debate  will  undoubtedly  shape 
the  final  M-X  decision.  But  the  ultimate  de¬ 
cision  on  testing  and  deployment  is  likely  to 
come  several  years  from  now.  At  that  point, 
the  M-X  could  be  rejected  by  the  President 
(as  with  the  B-1 )  or  by  refusal  of  Congress  to 
fund  it. 


VERIFICATION  AND  SALT 


The  Pentagon  proposes  to  develop,  test, 
and  deploy  200  highly  accurate  and  power¬ 
ful  Air  Force  M-X  missiles.  Each  could  travel 
6,000  miles,  carry  10  H-bombs  of  335  kilo- 
tons  each,  and  destroy  Soviet  missiles  in  their 
silos.  The  M-X  would  be  mobile,  to  make  it 
relatively  invulnerable  to  Soviet  attack.  The 
missiles  would  be  moved  on  an  under¬ 
ground  railroad  system  from  which  they 
could  be  launched  at  various  points  or 
moved  covertly  from  silo  to  silo.  This  would 
require  using  huge  tracts  of  land  in  Western 
states  would  would  cause  great  environ¬ 
mental  damage  and  make  these  areas  prime 
targets  for  Soviet  missiles. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in  a 
June  1979  study,  estimates  a  U.S.  mobile 
land-based  system  would  cost  $35  to  $41 
billion  with  SALT  II  limits  on  launchers  and 
warheads.  Without  SALT  II  limits,  the  U.S. 
could  be  faced  with  an  estimated  23,000 
Soviet  warheads  on  launchers.  Defending 
against  them  would  require  some  $63  billion 
to  build  a  system  which  would  theoretically 
leave  1,000  U.S.  warheads  surviving  an  ini¬ 
tial  Soviet  attack. 

The  M-X  debate  takes  place  in  that  unreal 
world  of  war  planners  where  issues  are  com¬ 
partmentalized  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  strat¬ 
egy  of  the  moment.  There  is  virtually  no  dis¬ 
cussion,  for  example,  of  why  the  Soviet 
Union  would  launch  an  attack  attempting  to 


“Verification"  will  be  a  key  SALT  issue 
because  of  pervasive  mistrust.  Opponents 
charge  the  Treaty's  verification  procedures 
are  inadequate  to  discover  all  possible  viola¬ 
tions  and  there  is  the  ever-present  possibility 
the  Soviet  Union  may  cheat  without  being 
detected.  This  risk  has  increased,  they  note, 
with  the  loss  of  listening  posts  in  Iran  and 
with  Turkish  resistance  to  U-2  overflights. 

The  Administration  argues  that  verification 
procedures  are  still  adequate  to  detect  any 
significant  violations,  that  verification  has 
been  satisfactory  under  SALT  I,  that  there  is 
no  real  incentive  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  risk 
the  worldwide  obloquy  of  being  caught,  and 
that  much  more  verification  and  information 
is  available  to  the  U.S.  under  the  Treaty  than 
without  it. 


The  U.S.  has  a  variety  of  methods  to  detect 
Soviet  missile  tests,  to  read  the  signals  sent 
back  from  Soviet  missiles  in  test  flight  (the 
Treaty  prohibits  encoding  of  SALT-related 
data),  and  to  identify  launchers  and  missile 
silos  under  construction. 

U.S.  orbiting  satellites  equipped  with 
cameras  and  electronic  equipment  are  so 
accurate  they  can  identify  objects  less  than  a 
foot  long  from  100  miles  above,  distinguish 
between  civilians  and  people  in  uniforms, 
identify  makes  of  cars,  and  even  read  license 
plates.  Ground  stations,  airplanes,  and  ships 
carry  sensitive  equipment  to  survey  military 
operations  and  weapons  tests.  Sophisticated 
radar  which  tracks  missile  flights  can  spot  a 
basketball-sized  object  2,000  miles  away. 

For  more  information,  write  FCNL  for  Stra¬ 
tegic  Surveillance,  published  June  1979  by 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists. 

Some  Senators  may  use  the  verification 
issue  to  mask  their  opposition  to  any  arms 
control  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Senators  who  demand  a  “no  risk"  Treaty 
should  be  asked  in  which  other  areas  of  life 
they  require  such  perfection.  Do  they  support 
handgun  confiscation  and  mandatory  seat 
belts  and  40-mi le-an-hour  speed  limits  to 
reduce  these  risks  of  modern  living? 
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SALT  II  AND  OTHER  NATIONS 


The  1 49  UN  member  states  took  a  position 
at  the  1978  UN  Sjaecial  Session  on  Dis¬ 
armament  in  favor  of  “complete  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons"  and  urged  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  “conclude  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  the  agreement  they  have  been 
pursuing  for  several  years  in  the  second 
series  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks." 
They  also  urged  that  SALT  II  “be  followed 
promptly  by  further  strategic  arms  limitations 
negotiations  between  the  two  parties,  lead¬ 
ing  to  agreed  significant  reductions  of,  and 
qualitative  limitations  on,  strategic  arms." 

A  May  1  st,  1 979,  Congressional  Research 
Service  (CRS)  analysis  on  Foreign  Percep¬ 
tions  of  SALT"  found  general  support  for  SALT 


II  but  "near-universal  dissatisfaction  with  the 
height  of  the  SALT  II  ceilings  and  the  scope  of 
new  weapons  initiatives  permitted." 

Regarding  NATO  allies,  an  April  25  CRS 
analysis  noted,  "Rejection  of  the  accord 
would  be  viewed  with  considerable  concern 
by  most  European  governments ...  uneasy  that 
rejection  might  lead  to  a  new  cold  war  in 
which  cooperation  with  the  East  would  be 
diminished  and  pressures  for  increased  de¬ 
fense  would  mount." 

China,  heretofore  critical  of  SALT,  has 
dropped  its  opposition  and  recently  offered  its 
assistance  in  verifying  Soviet  compliance  with 
SALT  11. 


The  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  urged  non¬ 
nuclear  states  to  sign  the  1968  Treaty  on 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(NPT)  and  are  now  under  the  injunction  of 
Article  VI  "to  pursue  negotiations  in  good 
faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early 
date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament."  In  view  of 
SALT  M's  permissive  ceilings,  near  nuclear 
states  might  argue  that,  1 1  years  later,  this 
promise  has  not  been  kept.  This  question 
may  well  be  discussed  at  the  June  1 980  NPT 
Review  Conference  in  Geneva. 

Developing  nations  have  focused  less  on 
SALT  II  than  on  their  continuing  hope  that 
resources  now  being  devoted  by  the  nuclear 
powers  to  armaments  will  be  channeled 
instead  to  economic  and  social  development 
of  poorer  nations. 


Allotment  of  Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicles 


Total  Delivery  Systems 


Each  country  is  limited  initially  to  2400 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  of  all  types 
combined— i.e.,  land-based  interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  launchers, 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile  (SLBM) 
launchers,  air-to-surface  ballistic  missiles 
(ASBM's)  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers,  and  heavy  bombers.  In  1981,  the 
initial  2400  total  will  be  reduced  to  2250. 
Within  this  overall  ceiling  there  will  be  sub¬ 
limits  imposed  equally  on  both  sides. 


Heavy  bomber 

SLBM 

ICBM 


Cruise  missile 


MlRVing 

ASBM 


Warhead  Maximums  per  Launcher 
(Article  IV,  Sec.  10-14) 

on  ICBM's  . 10 

onSLBM's . 14 

on  Airplane-Launched 

Ballistic  Missiles  . 10 

Cruise  Missiles  (more  than  600-kilometer  range) 

per  Bomber . 20 

(could  be  increased  to  28) 


Source:  Dept,  of  State 


1982  Total 

Combined  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
of  all  types;  2250 


2250  I 


Sublimit  1 

Of  the  2250,  neither  side  is  permitted  more  than 
a  combined  total  of  1 320  of  the  following  types; 
1)  Launchers  of  MlRVed  ICBM’s  2)  Launchers 
of  MIRVed  SLBM’s  3)  heavy  bombers 
equipped  for  long-range  cruise  missiles  and  4) 
MIRVed  ASBM’s. 


1320 


Sublimit  2 

Of  the  1320,  neither  side  is  permitted  more 
than  a  combined  total  of  1200  1)  Launchers 
of  MIRVed  ICBM’s  2)  Launchers  of  MIRVed 
SLBM’s,  and  3)  MIRVed  ASBM’s. 


1200 


Sublimit  3 

Of  the  1 200,  neither  side  is  permitted  more  than 
820  Launchers  of  MIRVed  ICBM’s. 


820 
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SENATE:  BURYING  GROUND  OR  LAUNCHING  PAD? 


The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cmte.  began 
hearings  on  July  9  and  is  expected  to  report  to 
the  Senate  about  Sept.  25.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Cmte.  and  Select  Intelligence  Cmte. 
will  also  hold  hearings. 

Floor  debate  could  begin  about  Oct.  1  and 
a  final  vote  might  come  in  late  November. 
Final  Senate  approval  of  a  resolution  of  ratifi¬ 
cation  requires  67  votes  (two  thirds  of  the 
Senators  "present").  Amendments  and  other 
legislative  steps  need  only  a  simple  majority. 

Efforts  will  certainly  be  made  to  change 
the  Treaty  in  committee  and  on  the  floor.  The 
Administration  will  strenuously  resist 
amendments  which  change  Treaty  language 
and  require  Pres.  Carter  to  renegotiate  pro¬ 
visions  with  the  U.S.S.R.  A  less  drastic  ex¬ 
pression  of  Senatorial  opinion  might  be 
made  in  "reservations,"  "understandings," 
"interpretations,"  or  resolutions  which 
could  shape  SALT  II  implementation  and  the 


U.S.  stance  in  SALT  III  negotiations,  but 
would  not  require  renegotiation. 

Among  the  reservations  and  understand¬ 
ings  FCNL  urges  are  provisions: 

•  to  view  SALT  II  figures  as  ceilings,  not  as 
targets  to  be  reached; 

•  to  record  Senate  opposition  to  a  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy  based  on  acceptance  of  "limited" 
nuclear  war; 

•  to  oppose  pre-emptive  war  and  affirm  "no 
first  use"  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  U.S. 
(H.J.  Res.  212,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Ted 
Weiss  NY  and  23  colleagues,  renounces 


SENATORS'  POSITIONS 

Here  is  an  estimate  of  Senators'  current 
positions  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  It  is  tentative 
and  subject  to  change  as  Senators  study  the 
issue  and  clarify  or  revise  their  stands. 


U.S.  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  urges 
negotiations  for  a  no-first-use  treaty); 

•  to  oppose  testing  and  deployment  of  the 
M-X  missile; 

•  to  oppose  testing,  production,  and  de¬ 
ployment  of  any  more  U.S.  strategic 
nuclear  warheads  (the  U.S.  already  has 
some  9,200); 

•  to  urge  that  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
begin  immediately  to  reduce  their  nuclear 
weapons  forces  by  an  agreed  percentage 
each  year  (Jeremy  Stone,  director  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists,  pro- 
fxjses  a  5-15%  reduction  per  year  for 
strategic  delivery  vehicles). 


Leaning  Toward  SALT  II 

Burdick  ND  MagnusonWA  Sarbanes  MD 
R.  Byrd  WV  Melcher  MT  Sasser  TN 
Dutenberger  MNMetzenbaum  OHStevenson  IL 
Huddleston  KY  Moynihan  NY  Zorinsky  NE 
Pryor  AR 


Seabed  Mining 

The  UN  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
will  resume  its  eighth  session  in  New  York  on 
July  19.  Successful  completion  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  an  international  treaty  to  gov¬ 
ern  seabed  mining  and  ensure  that  all  nations 
share  in  the  "common  heritage  of  mankind" 
demands  that  each  nation  refrain  from  uni¬ 
lateral  action  to  mine  the  seabeds. 

Urge  your  Senators  and  Representative  to 
oppose  the  Deep  Seabed  Mineral  Re¬ 
sources  Act  (S.493,  H.R.2759),  which 
would  allow  U.S.  mining  companies  to  mine 
deep  seabed  manganese  nodules  before  the 
treaty  is  completed.  Floor  action  is  possible 
yet  this  summer. 


Whatever  your  Senators'  positions,  we 
urge  you  to  use  the  SALT  debate  in  your 
community  to  raise  fundamental  questions 
about  the  arms  race  and  to  urge  much  more 
far-reaching  steps  toward  disarmament. 
Write  your  views  to  your  two  Senators  now. 
Keep  in  touch  with  them  as  the  debate  de¬ 
velops. 


Likely  to  Vote  for  SALT  II 


Baucus  MT 

Gravel  AK 

MuskieME 

Bayh  IN 

Hart  CO 

Nelson  Wl 

Biden  DE 

Inouye  HI 

Pell  Rl 

Bradley  NJ 

Javits  NY 

Percy  IL 

Bumpers  AR 

Kennedy  MA 

Randolph  WV 

Chafee  Rl 

Leahy  VT 

RibicoffCT 

Church  ID 

Levin  Ml 

Riegle  Ml 

Cranston  CA 

Mathias  MD 

Stafford  VT 

Culver  lA 

Matsu  naga  HI 

Tsongas  MA 

Eagleton  MO 

Williams  NJ 

FCNL  CONTRIBUTORS  NEWSLETTER  SERVICE 

SUPPORT  FCNL's  Washington  lobbying  efforts  with  a  contribution  of  “Sinrin  nr 
more  ($5.00  for  those  on  limited  incomes)  and  receive  eleven  i 
Washington  Newsletter  annually.  It  includes  •  Federal  Budge 
Congressional  Delegations  with  Committee  Assignments  •  Recori  SECOND  CLA 
CONTRIBUTORS  may  participate  in  the  FCNL  action  program  a  yj)SHINGT0N 
action  mailings.  Additionally,  upon  request,  they  may  obtain  sin 
charge  of  FCNL  Congressional  testimonies,  policy  statements,  staf 
materials  announced  for. distribution  in  the  Newsletter. 


Complete  and  mail  with  your  contribution: 

FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
245  Second  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002 
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Bentsen  TX 

Undecided 

Exon  NF 

Morgan  NC 

Boren  OK 
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Nunn  GA 
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Young  ND 

Leaning  Against  SALT  II 

Armstrong  CO 

Ford  KY 

Packwood  OR 

Baker  TN 

Hayakawa  CA 

Simpson  WY 

Bellmon  OK 

Hollings  SC 

Stone  FL 

Danforth  MO 

Johnston  LA 

Schweiker  PA 

Domenici  NM 

Warner  VA 

Against  SALT  II 

H.  Byrd  VA 

Humphrey  NH 

Schmitt  NM 

Garn  UT 

Jackson  WA 

Stevens  AK 

Goldwater  AZ 

Jepsen  lA 

Thurmond  SC 

Hatch  UT 

Laxalt  NV 

Tower  TX 

Helms  NC 

McClure  ID 
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ui  Views  III  me  r\_iNL  WAsmNG- 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Sreking  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contri¬ 
butors  to  this  issue  include  Edward  Snyder, 
Frances  Neely,  Don  Reeves,  William  Marten, 
Francois  Gick,  Elizabeth  Sdiutt,  Sharon  Martin. 
245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  DC  20002. 
Subscription  price  $10  per  year.  Published 
monthly  except  August. 
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